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century brings in the age of the individual, the principle of
' every man for himself '. The strong took the best of every-
thing equally in both ages, but in the earlier times society was
so linked together that he was unable to repudiate all responsi-
bility for the weak he exploited, while in the age just opening
the bands were to be loosed and the sinister divorce of power
and wealth from responsibility grow more and more frequent,
till it culminated in the horrors of the industrial revolution.

The courtier and absentee landlord was no better, from the
tenants' point of view, than the upstart merchant who believed
that land should pay. It is well sometimes to remember that
the Pembrokes, the Raleighs, the Grenvilles and the Herberts,
immortalized by song, romance and adventure, were men who
not only lived by estates carved out of prosperous monastic
lands, often with repudiation of all the rights of tenants and
labourers, but who either so drained these estates as to rouse
the peasantry to rebellion or adopted the even simpler plan of
evicting the villagers and enclosing the village. ' The brilliant
age which begins with Elizabeth gleams against a background
of social squalor and misery. The descendant of the illiterate,
bloody-minded baron who is muzzled by Henry VII becomes
a courteous gentleman who rhapsodizes in verse at the Court of
Glonana. But all that the peasants know is that his land-agents
are harsher.'1

Agrarian Discontent. The result of all these changes was
a widespread discontent. Throughout the century there were
constant riots and risings of a more or less formidable nature.
They are not indiscriminate murder and arson by hordes of
starving peasants, but are nearly always organized, often very
effectively so, and are led, not by adventurers with nothing to
lose, but by men of substance who hold not unimportant offices.
Sometimes the village is called out by its officers, the constable
or the bailiff, to pull down fences or scatter sheep. It must be
remembered too that the objects of the rioters were not revolu-
tionary but conservative. It was the landlord who wanted
1 R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem w the Sixteenth Century, p. 193.